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FICO INSECTICIDES 


Mix With Hard Water 


F ICO 60--F or White Flies and Scale Insects, can be used with Lime-Sulphur. 
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F ICO 20--For Cottony Cushion Scale and Mealy Bugs. Ks 
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LIME- SULPHUR SOLUTION- ~For Spiders, Mites and Scab. 
iF ICO- SULFUR--For same purpose as Lime-Sulphur Solution. 


Cut Out Spray Troubles by Using Fico Insecticides 






Florida Insecticide Company e 


Apopka and Haines City, Florida 
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TRAFFIC TRUCKS 


The Lowest Priced 4,000-Ib. 
Capacity Truck in the World. 


Every Citrus Grower appreciates the value of owning a truck upon 
which he knows;that he can absolutely depend in time of need. 

He also appreciates the value of a truck which will do the hardest 
work he may demand of it and still do it on the most economical basis. 
The Traffic hauls the heaviest loads over the worst roads and gets 14 
miles and more to the gallon of gasoline. 

TRAFFIC Trucks have proven their worth in actual performance 
under every possible working condition in citrus grove work. 

They are the biggest dollar for dollar value truck on the market as 
proven by never-failing service, low first cost, low maintenance cost and 


unexcelled record of small operating costs. 


You should investigate the TRAFFIC. There’s a TRAFFIC owner 


in your neighborhood---ask him. 
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SASA SA» Sold by SA ASS A» 


Traffic Truck Sales Co. 


1609-11 Franklin St. Tampa, Florida 
[pa Distributors for SALSSLA. | 


CASE TRACTORS 


Many tractors have been brought into Florida---but few have been 
able to stay. The peculiar soil conditions of this state automatically 
eliminate any tractor which is not absolutely sand and dust proof, or 
which in other ways is not mechanically perfect. 

The CASE TRACTOR by years of service in Florida has PROVEN 
beyond all question its ability to work steadily and satisfactorily under 
conditions existing in Florida. 

There are two hundred Case owners in this state who will tell you 
that the Case is always to be depended upon---that it is a time and mon- 
ey saver. 

lor work in groves, where the test is most severe the Case has 
proven its unfailing dependability, while doing the work of half a dozen 
teams at less than the cost of one. 


If you are interested we will be glad to tell you where you may see 
a Case in operation and give you the names of Case owners in your 


own locality. Write us for particulars. 
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The Relation of Deforestation Co 
Citrus Culture in florida 


Forest trees, like many other of 
the natural assets of our country, are 
recognized for their real value only 
when their approaching annihilation 
compels public attention. The great 
pine forests of Florida now threaten 
to become things of the past. Al- 
ready the bulk of these once tremen- 
dous forest areas have been stripped, 
and continuation of the lumbering 
and turpentining methods in use for 
many years assure short life for the 
remainder. This is adequately borne 
out by such statistics as have been 
made available from government and 
other sources, and is eloquently at- 
tested by the sharply rising prices 
for lumber and for stumpage upon 
existing tracts. 

Therefore, in truly American fash- 
jon, we may now look back upon the 
destruction which has been wrought, 
and begin to make some estimate 
upon the value of the great asset 
which was constituted in these for- 
ests, and which this and preceding 
generations have parted with liter- 
ally for a song. 

As between forests and rainfall, 
scientists long ago established _cer- 
tain definite relationships. In heav- 
ily forested regions it has been shown 
that rainfall in the proper seasons 
comes with a regularity unknown 
elsewhere. Drought periods, in the 
sense that they come to the great 
plains, and to cutover and cultivated 
regions, are practically unknown. 

The writer does not know the pre- 
cise reason for this, but it is accepted 
as an established fact. Perhaps a 


By Pp. L. Waycoup 


layman’s explanation might attribute 
it to the attraction which exists be- 
tween water held in the upper soils 
by tree roots and water in the air. 

Again, it has been thoroughly es- 
tablished that water in lakes and 
water courses remains at a more 
nearly uniform level in heavily for- 
ested areas than in those less covered 
with tree growth. This is because, 
following rainfall, the water reaches 
lakes and streams more slowly. Thus 
that lost to them through evaporation 
is slowly replaced by the gradual flow 
of water held in the soil by tree roots. 
Cutting over large areas in moun- 
tainous regions has proven produc- 
tive of floods and droughts previously 
unknown to such localities. 

In considering the relation between 
the deforestation of lands in the state 
of Florida and the cultivation of cit- 
rus fruits upon the peninsula, the 
chief point must be the effect upon 
climatic conditions exerted by. the 
great pine forests, particularly with 
regard to heat and cold, and secondly 
upon the score of water supply for 
growing trees. 

As between water and its .modify- 
ing effect upon the atmosphere, the 
regulatory functions exercised are 
entirely clear to almost anyone. Prac- 
tically every citrus grower in Florida 
fully appreciates the value of water 
protection against the occasional 
cold spells of winter. It is a com- 
mon saying among old timers that, 
“There'll be no cold weather right 
now because there’s too much water 
in the woods, and the ground is too 


wet.”’ Or, contrariwise, “It is so dry 
we can look out-for damaging cold.” 

Forests, by reason of the water 
held in the upper soils by root- 
growths, “keep the ground wet” in 
weather when the ground elsewhere 
will be as dry as a bone. In this re- 


‘spect the great pine forests of Flor- 


ida formerly exerted a most impor- 
tant influence upon the winter cli- 
mate, without a doubt. Again, they 
were of great value in maintaining 
the water in lakes and streams dur- 
ing the dry season at more uniform 
levels than prevail today. The levels 
of many Florida lakes are materially 
lower today than they were some 
years ago. This is confirmed by defi- 
nite surveys and records in some in- 
stances, and by the memory of old- 
time residents in many others. Just 
what amount of modifying influence 
upon cold spells has thus -been lost 
to the peninsula by this gradual low- 
ering of the water levels of lakes and 
streams, particularly during the dry 
season, is difficult, if not impossible 
to estimate. There can be no doubt 
in the minds of any thinking man, 
however, that it is considerable. 
While the value of the great pine 
forests in respect to their influence 
upon soil-water must be acknowl- 
edged an important factor, it is as 
windbreaks that their value has been, 
and is, of the highest importance to 
citrus growers. The gradual trans- 
formation which has. occurred in 
Florida wind currents and wind- 
movements in the past quarter cen- 
tury has been so very slowly brought 
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about that only old timers are able 
to estimate it with anything like a 
correct appreciation. However, con- 
sultation with a very considerable 
number of men who have been en- 
gaged in the business of growing cit- 
rus fruits in Florida over a veriod of 
a great many years, shows a concen- 
sus of opinion that with the decrease 
in area of forests wind velocities gen- 
erally have increased. Many small 
tornadoes and whirls recorded at in- 
land places within the last few years 
are declared to have been practically 
unknown many years ago. Of course, 
winds along the coasts always have 
menaced at various times, but old 
settlers at inland points are almost 
unanimous in declaring the heavy 
winds of recent years to have been 
practically absent from the climatic 
schedule of many years ago. 


It is peculiar to what extent pine 
woods act as a natural windbreak. 
The writer often has noticed in driv- 
ing along country roads inland how 
comparatively still the air would be 
at places where heavy pine woods 
gave protection on the windward 
side. Apparently there would be al- 
most twice the air movement, or 
more, at places where protection to 
the windward was through similar 
sized bodies of oak or other timber. 
Notwithstanding the apparently open 
nature of pine woods, they seem to 
afford wind-protection which is only 
equalled by heavy hammock growths. 
To the writer’s knowledge no scien- 
tific data on this subject ever has 
been gathered; but it should prove 
interesting if the weather, or other 
scientific, sharks would compile them 
and give out the results. If a body 
of heavy pine timber a half-mile 
square will still a fairly stiff wind, 
what must be the effect of mile upon 
mile of pine forest? The answer is 
that inevitably they would act to 
force the wind upward, above the 
tree tops, and thus to afford the fin- 
est sort of protection for citrus groves 
‘nestling behind and below the pro- 
tecting pine tops. 

As to the value of trees as wind- 
breaks there is no doubt. Not only 
do the many, many miles of wind- 
‘breaks planted upon the prairies of 
Kansas and Nebraska bear witness, 
but the Army air-service has figures 
to show remarkable effects upon the 
stilling of wind’ currents by forests. 

..In earlier.mentioning the absence of 
scientific data; the writer referred to 

‘the relative value of pine timber and 

‘other sorts of timber in respect to 
their stoppage or slowing of wind 
currents. 

Citrus trees do not like wind. 
Naturally they do not thrive in windy 
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places. The large amounts spent at 
places upon the lower east coast of 
Florida, where the wind blows al- 
ways, for wooden windbreaks shows 
the growers’ realization of this. The 
“burnt” condition of outside rows 
upon the north and west sides of 
groves all over the peninsula follow- 
ing a freeze, shows adequately the 
effect of cold winds at such times. 
Windbreaks are of value in protect- 
ing citrus trees from the “burning” 
effects of cold winds, and in making 
firing or other grove-heating meth- 
ods effective. Groves protected from 
a great rush of wind, naturally, are 
more easily heated than are more ex- 
posed locations. 


Granting the value of adequate 
windbreaks, what can _ constitute 
more effective or cheaper wind pro- 
tection than the pine forests which 
naturally belong upon practically 
every acre of land not under culti- 
vation in the citrus area of the state? 
Nor should we forget the great value 
of miles upon miles of heavy pine for- 
ests such as once stood as a natural 
wind barrier northward of that por- 
tion of the state now given over to 
citrus cultivation. 

When a freeze of sufficient intens- 
ity to damage either citrus crops or 
trees occurs in the citrus sections of 
Florida, it is because some great air 
movement striking across from the 
west is of sufficient volume and mov- 
ing at sufficient velocity to displace 
the ordinary air currents of the sea- 
son. Such great air movements usu- 
ally are in the nature of gigantic 
whirls. Their movement, generally 
speaking, is highly similar to the 
little dust whirls one sees traveling 
down a street or road. However, 
they may be hundreds of miles across 
in any direction; and, while the 
movement of the air is of a circular 
or whirling nature the form of the 
entire air movement may be at times 
drawn out into a long elipse. 

The United States Weather Bu- 
reau has given much study to such 
air movements. Not only has it chart- 
ed individual movements of the sort, 
but the habits of such great whirls 
have been studied for years, and the 
resulting figures show such move- 
ments to have actual paths of travel. 
One of these is from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic coast over a path which 
practically parallels the Canadian 
border, with Omaha, Chicago and 
Cleveland along the route until it 
bends northward to New England or 
up the St. Lawrence valley. Storm 
efter storm follows this gigantic path 
from west to east. According to the 
Weather Bureau, every large air 
movement is a “storm” and the word 


is used here in that sense, rather 
than in the ordinary meaning. 
Another great storm path parallels 
the boundary between the United 
States and Mexico but a little dis- 
tance north thereof, then follows the 
Gulf coast line, but about the same 
distance north of it. Over this path 
great air movements coming from the 
Pacific travel across our country to 


-the Atlantic, with disturbances pro- 


portionate to the size and velocity of 
the various storms thus traveling. 


Between these, and connecting 
them, is another storm path, which 
seems to be a veritable switch-track. 
Leaving the southern storm path 
quite a distance west of the Missis- 
sippi river it runs north-northeast 
upward through the Mississippi val- 
ley, connecting with the northern 
wind-track about Chicago or a little 
eastward of that city. Many great 
air movements starting eastward 
from the Pacific upon the southern 
storm-track, without apparent cause, 
leave it to follow this switch-track 
and travel thence, reaching the At- 
lantic coast over the eastern portion 
of the great northern wind-path up 
the St. Lawrence valley. 

These are major pathways of the 
great air movements which affect the 
climate of the United States. Of 
course, there are countless little 
paths in every section along which 
wind movements generally are ac- 
customed to travel, and which have 
not been charted by the Weather Bu- 
reau. The hurricane paths along 
which disturbances from the West 
Indies are accustomed to travel also 
have been carefully studied and chart- 
ed by the Weather Bureau, but are 
quite different things. 

In describing these accustomed 
travel routes as paths, the reader 
should not assume they are any more 
than general routes. Individual air 
movements may follow the same gen- 
eral path from west to east, but vary 
considerably from each other. They 
might better be defined as the aver- 
age track of the centers of many 
great air disturbances. Some _ air 
movements may cover a comparative- 
ly small area. Others may extend 
for hundreds of miles north and 
south of the center. 

The Weather Bureau defines such 
great air movements as cyclonic or 
anti-cyclonic, according to whether 
their whirl is from right to left or 
from left to right. The word ‘“‘cy- 
clone”’ as used by the weather sharks 
doesn’t mean at all the same thing 
as the average man means when he 
uses it. What he calls a “cyclone” 
is a comparatively small quantity of 
air moving at tremendous velocity, 





often exceeding three hundred miles 


per hour at the center, and destroy- 
ing everything in its path. Such 
movements, however, are properly 
tornadoes, and are byproducts of the 
weatherman’s cyclone, or great air 
movement, usually traveling inside 
the greater and slower moving whirl, 
down about the “lower left-hand cor- 
ner.” 


Supposing one of these great air 
movements with the slow whirl from 
right to left, or just opposite to the 
way you would turn the coffee- 
grinder, enters the United States on 
the lower Pacific slope and starts 
upon its travel across to the Atlantic 
along the great southern path. The 
mountains lift it high, but entering 
upon the flatter country eastward it 
begins to make itself felt in propor- 
tion to its size and velocity. Reach- 
ing the Mississippi river it may have 
been pushed into a sort of elipse by 
pressure of other movements on eith- 
er side of it. Coming still further 
eastward, let us assume it to have a 
north and south dimension of per- 
haps a thousand miles—that is not 
uncommon. Its center may be work- 
ing slowly eastward to strike about 
Macon, Georgia. Its lower end may 
reach to a line about west of Sara- 


sota; its northern whirl may be 
touching the Ohio river, or even north 
of -it. 


Let’s imagine we are studying it 
from Tampa. The first noticeable ef- 
fect would be light southwest winds, 
growing stronger and stronger as the 
disturbance moved on eastward and 
Tampa becomes more and more en- 
veloped in it. These may continue 
for a short time, or even for days, 
according to the size of the whole of 
the great air movement. Then may 
come either an interval of compara- 
tive calm for a few moments or an 
hour or so, or else a quick whirl of 
wind, and then suddenly the wind is 
from the northwest at practically the 
same velocity it had just been blow- 
ing from the southwest. What has 
happened is that the great air move- 
ment has worked on slowly eastward 
until now Tampa is on the western 
portion of its great elipse around 
which the wind is whirling first from 
the northeast at its top, then from 
direct north along its western side, 
and blowing from the northwest 
along the southwest angle of the 
great movement. 


Is it any wonder, then, that with 
cold air thus being drawn down at a 
rapid rate from all the way to the 
Ohio river, that the temperature 
drops quickly, if it is winter. 


Briefly, that is just about what 
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happens when a freeze hits the Flor- 
ida citrus belt. A roaring gale from 
the northwest brings the hurtful cold 
down upon the citrus trees. The 
storm, or great air movement, in the 
weather man’s sense of the word, may 
move onward, leaving a day or so of 
comparative calm in its wake, but the 
cold air has been brought down to do 
its damage, in the time which must 
elapse before the ordinary air move- 
ments of the Florida winter may 
bring in sufficient warmer air from 
elsewhere to mingle with it and raise 
temperatures. 


It is necessary to admit the great 
value to citrus groves in the state of 
windbreaks, not only what might be 
termed individual windbreaks as af- 
fecting only nearby groves; but the 
great windbreak which the once tre- 
mendous forest area of the peninsula 
and country to the north and west of 
it constituted. There is not only the 
effect of great freezes like those of 
‘95 and ’17 upon crops and trees, but 
the effect of many minor cold spells 
which intervene between these major 
occurrences, which should be consid- 
ered in relation to the citrus crops 
of certain localities. 


What would the original great for- 
est area of the state be worth in its 
influence upon the weather, if it were 
possible to restore it except upon 
such lands as now are under culti- 
vation? That is a large question, 
and one which it is impossible to an- 
swer accurately. However, it is en- 
tirely safe to assume its value to the 
citrus growers of the state would be 
tremendous. 


In this connection a recent report 
from the Consul-General of the Unit- 
ed States to Sweden is particularly 
pertinent. After describing the tre- 
mendous lumbering operations of 
Sweden, * which annually exports 
many, many millions of dollars’ worth 
of lumber and wood pulp, used for 
paper manufacture, the report states 
that the forests of Sweden today are 
greater and in better condition than 
they were fifty years ago. The rea- 
son for this is the practice of re- 
planting every acre of cut-over land 
immediately after it has been lum- 
bered. This is required by law, and 
it is stated the law is rigorously en- 
forced. The law was put into effect 
some fifty years ago; and it is said 
has resulted in not only replacing 
the forests as fast as. trees have been 
cut down, but in actually increasing 
the forest areas as compared with the 
time when it went into effect. 


Could not something of the sort be 
worked out in Florida? 


Suppose it had been put into ef- 


fect even twenty-five years ago? The 
result today would be large growths 
of standing timber on many thou- 
sands of barren cut-over acres, which 
would make Florida the richest state 
in the Union in lumber and forest- 
product resources. Thousands of 
acres of cut-over land would be 
worth ten to twenty times their pres- 
ent value to their owners; and. the 
great windbreak which once protect- 
ed the citrus crops of the state would 
be practically intact; for the acreage 
under cultivation would make no real 
difference in its effectiveness as a 
shield against the cold northwest 
winds. 

No particular blame rests upon the 
lumbermen and turpentine operators 
whose activities have brought about 
the present situation, which finds 
Florida with many thousands of acres 
of cut-over lands It is just as much 
the business of all the people to see 
that a remedy is applied as it is of 
theirs. 


The remedy will lie in an enact- 
ment by the legislature making the 
cutting of timber in excess of very 
small amounts require a permit from 
the county clerk of the county af- 
fected. This permit will issue upon 
the definitely agreed promise of the 
lumber operator to replant the acre- 
age with a certain number of pine 
cones to the acre; and to look after 
them for the period of one year, then 
to plant additional cones if less than 
a given number of young pines are to 
be found to the acre. Proper penal- 


ties should be provided for any de-- 


fault or violation. Turpentining of 
trees should also require a permit, 
and no trees should be turpentined if 
less than a considerable diameter. 
Also, restrictions should be laid 
against boxing trees beyond a cer- 
tain depth in proportion to their 
diameter. These restrictions would 
save many thousands of trees annu- 
ally killed by excessive turpentining, 
or by windfalls which are the result 
of the boxes being cut too deep. 
There is nothing socialistic in the 
suggestion of an adequate law of the 
sort. Forests are natural resources, 
in which all the people of the state 


are interested. As such they should. 


be protected, even from their own- 
ers. Other states have valid and ef- 
fective laws protecting such natural 
resources as coal and water power 
from exhaustion by wrongful prac- 


‘tices. Why not protect Florida’s 


great forest resources, particularly 
when European countries like Swe- 
den, France and Germany have point- 
ed the way in making effective laws? 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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AGAIN A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
HE CITRUS INDUSTRY has had much to say con- 
cerning the possibilities of a national organization 
of citrus men—an organization which should embrace 
every interest in the industry, whether grower, packer, 
shipper or distributor. In this connection we have had 
occasion to make frequent reference to the activities of 
the bean growers along this same line, pointing out that 
what may be accomplished by the bean growers, with a 
much wider and more complex field, could easily be 
accomplished. by such an organization of citrus men. 

e The bean men have finally completed a National Bean 
Federation, an organization which takes in the producer, 
the handler, the marketer, the canner and the distrbutor 
of beans, and which embraces the entire bean field, from 
Maine to California and from the Gulf to the Canadian 
border. 

The primary purpose of the organization is to pro- 
mote the enlarged use of beans—not of some particular 
bean, not the bean of some particular locality, not a 
particular brand of bean, but just beans—to get the 
people to eat more beans. 

But this is not all that the national organization pro- 
poses to do. It will go further and look after matters of 
legislation affecting the bean growers of the entire land; 
it will attend to traffic matters; endeavor to secure a 
proper adjustment of rates and an equitable distribution 
of cars. It will work for standardization and fight 
against discrimination. 

In short, the National Bean Federation wil! undertake 
the really big things which the state and local organiza- 
tions cannot hope successfully to handle. But the na- 
tional federation will not in any way interfere with the 
workings of state or sectional organizations, whether 
co-operative or independent. A cause of the constitu- 
tion guarantees against any such interference. On the 
other hand, state and local organizations of growers, 
handlers, canners and distributors of beans will be en- 
couraged, and within their own sphere will be given the 
backing and support of the national body. 

It is Just such an organization as this that The Citrus 
Industry hopes to see built up among citrus interests. 
Not a Florida organization nor a California organization. 
Not an organization of satsuma growers nor of Texas 
citrus men, but an organization which will embrace the 
growers, packers and distributors of every section, with- 
out interference with the organizations already in exist- 
ence or others yet to be organized, but one which will be 











bigger and greater than any purely state or sectional or- 
ganization can hope to become, and one in which the 
co-operative organization and the association -of inde- 
pendents will be equally welcome and accorded the same 
treatment. 

There are dozens of problems right now which such 
an organization of citrus interests could handle to ad- 
vantage which cannot be successfully met by any organ- 
ization now in existence, however strong that organiza- 
tion may be in its given locality or state. 

Citrus problems are not local but general, and they 
must be handled in a general way by men who are big 
enough to realize the greatness of the industry and the 
scope of its possibilities. And these men must work 
through a national organization to achieve the best 
results. 


IS IT AN “INSIDE” CROP? 


S THE citrus crop of this season to be an “insfde”’ 
crop? 

Reports from certain localities, particularly in the 
Florida West Coast sections, would seem to indicate that 
it will. Of course, it is too early in the season to judge 
accurately whether these early reports will be main- 
tained throughout the season, but they have at least 
given rise to the query in many minds. 

Many growers, it is said, who had estimated their 
crop on the trees, have found upon picking that the 
actual returns were considerably in excess of the esti- 
mate, owing to the crop being an “inside’’ one and not 
showing to full advantage from the outside of the tree. 

These reports have come mostly from growers of 
grapefruit, and it is not known whether the same condi- 
tions will be found in the orange groves. Indeed, to 
what extent it may be found in grapefruit groves can- 
not yet be told. But the reports which have been float- 
ing about for some weeks have caused many growers to 
wonder if the early estimates of the grapefruit yield may 
not have been too conservative, and if the Federal esti- 
mate may not have been more nearly accurate than was 
generally believed. 


AFTER BOGUS DRINK MAKERS 


LL legitimate citrus interests will welcome the an- 

nouncement that the Federal government is going 
after the makers of bogus citrus fruit drinks. 

Every legitimate citrus interest welcomes any step 
which will tend to enlarge the field of citrus consump- 
tion, whether it be through the medium of increased con- 
sumption of the fruit itself, or through an increased use 
of citrus by-products. Anything which will tend to en- 
large the scope of citrus activities and citrus consumption 
must result in benefit, directly or indirectly, to every 
legitimate citrus interest. For this reason citrus grow- 
ers, packers and distributors have welcomed every effort 
to convert cull fruit and waste into citrus by-products of 
merit and marketable value. 

When citrus fruit drinks, so-called, were first put 
upon the market, citrus growers and shippers hoped that 
through this channel an enlarged use of citrus fruits 
might be found. Thé consumption of citrus fruit drinks 
was encouraged and the makers were given the right 
hand of fellowship among citrus men. 

But all too soon it was discovered that many of the 
so-called citrus fruit drinks were so thoroughly camou- 
flaged that the only relationship existing between the 
drinks and citrus fruits was in the name. The stuff put 
off on the public as orange or grapefruit juice had, in all 












too many instances, never acquired a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the parent fruit for which it was named. Much 
of it was not even dignified by the presence of a dried 
orange or grapefruit peel in the container from which 
the beverage was dipped to slake the thirst of a credu- 
lous public. 

Acid, water and a little syrup formed the base upon 
which the superstructure of delusion was builded. 

Like the mills of the gods, the machinery of’ Uncle 
Sam grinds slowly, sometimes, but once put in motion, 
it is apt to grind exceeding fine. So it is that out of the 
grist of investigation which has been carried on by Fed- 
eral agents, a toll of many fictitious citrus drinks has 
been claimed. Now the Federal agents are about to col- 
lect the toll. 

Legitimate manufacturers of citrus drinks in which 
citrus juices actually have a part, have no reason for 
complaint—their rights will be preserved and their for- 
mulas respected. Ihdeed, such manufacturers will in the 
end be the principal gainers by the government agent’s 
activity, for the people want citrus drinks, and once as- 
sured that they can buy them, the demand will be largely 
increased. 

But there is no place in the citrus world for the bogus 
citrus drink. The sooner it is eliminated, the better it 
will be for the citrus producer and every interest in the 
citrus industry, for it will make room for the legitimate 
use of citrus fruits and juices in honest citrus drinks. 
In the meantime, the consumer will be saved the penalty 
of punishing his stomach by the injection of sweetened 
water flavored with poisonous acids. 

Let us hope that every bogus citrus drink will be 
run to its lair, to be succeeded by an honest, palatable, 
health-giving drink actually made from citrus juices. 


OUR JACKSONVILLE OFFICE 

HE CITRUS INDUSTRY has opened an office in Jack- 

sonville, Fla., with Mr. M. H. Arends as its repre- 
sentative. Mr. Arends may be found at Room 3, 120 
West Adams street, where he will attend to any business 
in connection with the advertising or circulation of the 
magazine. 

Mr. Arends has had long experience in the publishing 
business, having formerly represented a large number 
of Southern papers in New York City. Latterly he has 
been located in St. Augustine. 

Patrons in Jacksonville or vicinity having business 
with The Citrus Industry will find Mr. Arends ready at 
all times to serve them in any capacity. 


Not a school house, but a packing house on every 
hilltop, seems to be the ambition of the “Ridge’”’ section. 
And it is an ambition which is fast being realized. 


Since it will no longer have a democratic president 
to “punish,” possibly the new congress will undo the 
harm’ done by the last congress in cutting down the ap- 
propriation for agricultural and horticultural research. 


With the hope that sugar may again “‘get back to nor- 
mal,” the grapefruit grower is encouraged to believe that 
the consumption of this breakfast delicacy may become 
abnormal. 


A NEW FEATURE 
HE CITRUS INDUSTRY is pleased to announce that 
it has arranged with Mr. D. W. Hadsell to act as 
consulting pomologist for the benefit of its readers. 
This department will enable readers of The Citrus 
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Industry to secure expert advice free of charge on any 
subject pertaining to citrus problems, including citrus 
locations, soils, methods of culture, fertilization, spray- 
ing, and the like. All that will be necessary for any 
reader of The Citrus Industry to do to secure this advice, 
will be to address Mr. D. W. Hadsell, care The Citrus 
Industry, enclosing your inquiry and stamp for reply. 

Mr. Hadsell is a graduate of Cornell University, where 
he received the degree of B. S. A., specializing in citrus 
pomology. After his graduation, he spent two years on 
the Pacific coast, where he had experience in the fruit 
growing methods of that section. During the past seven 
years he has had practical experience in Florida as a 
citrus grower, consulting pomologist and grove super- 
visor. He had the management of two projects in Florida 
for the United States Department of Agriculture during 
the years 1918-19. Mr. Hadsell is the author of several 
books and a number of monographs on citrus culture. 
As horticultural editor of the Farm and Live Stock Rec- 
ord, and as a contributor to the Florida Grower, the 
Florida Zephyr, the California Citrograph and Better 
Fruit, he has gained considerable prominence as a writer. 

The Citrus Industry is pleased to announce that it 
has secured his exclusive services on citrus topics and 
hopes that its readers will take advantage of his experi- 
ence and advice. 


READJUSTMENT SHOE PINCHES 


r IS inevitable that the shoe of readjustment must pinch 

some tender corns. The retailer who bought his pres- 
ent stock at pre-adjustment prices finds it hard to reduce 
his price to meet the reductions being made by the whole- 
saler. Unless he has pressing bills to pay or a note to 
meet at the bank, he may be inclined to sit tight and 
wait for the public to buy at the old price. But the 
public will refuse to. buy. : 

And it is so with the man who produced his crop of 
cotton or corn, of wheat or rice, of vegetables or of fruit. 
He produced his crop under cost conditions. prevailing 
before the slump, and to sell now he must stand a loss, 
or at best he must sell far below his anticipations. 

Yes; the readjustment shoe is going to pinch. There 
is no escape ‘and all must stand it. The one thing to do 
is to see that the shoe fits better next season. 





Until the California lemon growers have found some 
substitute for the bar rooms as a source of consumption 
for their product, there will be no great stampede on the 
part of Florida growers to develop a lemon which will 
thrive under Florida conditions. 


With its capitalization increased from $400,000 to 
$2,225,000, the Standard Growers Exchange is evidently 
preparing to still further increase its activities in the 
Florida citrus belt. 





Having tasted of Florida grapefruit, Australians have 
become enamored of its charms and will endeavor to pro- 
duce its own counterpart in their own groves. 








The ‘desert wastes” of Florida are daily shipping 
trainloads of golden fruit to tickle the palates of North- 
ern readers of the Country Gentleman. 


That Bulge Pack gathering at Orlando again demon- 
strated that Florida citrus men are one in spirit and 
action when a common interest is threatened. 
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Shi pers 
Florida citrus shippers won a not- 
able victory in their fight for the re- 
tention of the bulge pack in a joint 
meeting of railroad representatives 
and citrus shippers held at Orlando 


on November 10. Claiming that the 


bulge pack was the cause of heavy 
loss to the transportation lines 
through the breakage of boxes due to 
this method ‘of packing, the railroads 
had threatened to abolish the privi- 
lege so long granted citrus shippers. 

This threat brought out a united 
opposition on the part of citrus inter- 
ests, and the meeting at Orlando was 
largely attended. The railroads also 
were largely represented and at the 
opening of the meeting there was evi- 
dent a determination on the part of 
these representatives to put up a stiff 
fight for their contention. 

However, the shippers took con- 
trol of the gathering in its early 
stages’ and so vigorously did they 
press their claims that the railroad 
men were quickly put to rout and 
withdrew their objections long be- 
fore the»shippers had _ introduced 
their full array of witnesses or pre- 
sented all of their objections to the 
proposed rule. It was shown by the 
shippers that most of the damage 
complained of by the railroads oc- 
curred in shipments made to the auc~ 
tion markets in the big cities, where 
the shipments are unloaded by the 
railroads instead of by the receivers. 
Shipments made to the smaller mar- 
kets for private sale, it was shown, 
did not sustain anything like the 
same amount of damage. 

Citrus shippers are feeling jubi- 
lant over their victory in securing 
the retention of the bulge pack, and 
at the close of the meeting President 
Ross of the Citrus Exchange offered 
a resolution in which he commended 
the railroad representatives for their 
acquiescence in the views of the ship- 
pers. This resolution was adopted 
with enthusiasm and when the meet- 
ing adjourned there was apparent the 
best of feeling between the railroad 
men and the citrus interests. 

The meeting was attended by a 
crowd of citrus men who filled the 
big court room, and who manifested 
a determination from the very first 
to take the offensive and to fight for 
the bulge pack to their very best abil- 
ity. It was opened by James Menzies, 
freight traffic manager of the Atlan- 
tice Coast Line, who had called the 
meeting in behalf of a committee of 
the American Railway Association. 
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After he had stated the object of the 
meeting, the growers and shippers 
took it in hand, and elected L. B. 
Skinner of Tampa and Dunedin, one 
of the foremost growers of the state, 
as chairman. 


Mr. Menzies then recited the grow- 
ing claims against the railroads for 
damage, which he said now have 
reached more than one hundred mil- 
lion dollars yearly, and declared that 
something must be done to reduce 
this. He said the bulge pack, by 
reason of its making, in his opinion, 
an insecure package, must be done 
away with. J. H. Sadler of Oakland 
wanted to know what portion of this 
vast quantity of claims was Florida’s, 
and what part related to damage to 
citrus shipments, but Mr. Menzies 
was unable to answer. 


The agent upon the New York piers 
of the Pennsylvania railroad, a Mr. 
Marsh, was introduced and presented 
some seventy photographs of Florida 
citrus shipments to show damage to 
them, which was alleged to be due to 
the poor carrying quality of the bulge 
pack. S. J. Sligh of Orlando wanted 
to know if it was not true that em- 
ployes of the railroad upon these 
piers did not sometimes use cotton 
hooks to réMove citrus boXes from 
the cars, and Mr. Marsh admitted 
that sometimes they might. A num- 
ber of growers and shippers were 
upon their feet with questions. 
President J. H. Ross of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange then plead with the 
meeting to allow the railroad wit- 
nesses to testify without interrup- 
tion and order was restored. 


Inspector Enright of the Illinois 
Central railroad at Chicago was an 
unsatisfactory witness for the rail- 


road case. After stating that dam- 
age was due to the bulge pack, he 
later admitted in response to ques- 
tion from J. F. Thomas, well-known 
shipper of Jacksonville, that much of 
the damage to boxes in transit dur- 
ing last season was due to overload- 
ing of cars at the time when ship- 
pers were required to load 432 boxes 
to the car. He also admitted in re- 
sponse to question from J. H. Sadler 
that the bulge pack had for years 
traveled all right, though damage 
had occurred during the past two 
years. Mr. Williams of Jacksonville 
also drew from the witness the ad- 
mission that trains were being much 
more roughly handled in transit and 
in the yards than formerly was the 
case. 


Win Bulge Pack fight 


Mr. Koonz of the Pennsylvania 
railroad at Philadelphia said he was 
of the opinion the bulge pack was a 
mistake, but stated his company was 
asking for the co-operation of ship- 
pers to get shipments safely through, 
rather than inclining toward any ar- 
bitrary action. J. F. Thomas of Jack- 
sonville wanted to know if the rail- 
road men had any witness from the 
B. & O. at Philadelphia. They had 
not. Mr. Thomas stated he had 
asked to hear from the B. & O. be- 
cause that road handled the great 
bulk of citrus shifbments into Phila- 
delphia, only a very small percentage 
being handled by the Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Muller of the Seaboard plead 
for greater harmony in the meeting, 
saying what was wanted was co-oper- 
ation between all concerned. He 
stated he had no figures to present 
of any sort, but it was his belief the 
bulge pack caused some damage. He 
recommended boxes be strapped at 
both ends. Chairman Skinner asked 
if the witness knew what that would 
cost the shippers. Upon receiving 
reply that he did not, Mr. Skinner 
said he felt it conservative to say it 
would cost not less thah $500,000 a 
year. 

For the Florida East Coast rail- 
way, Mr. Hawkins testified that their 
average of claims for breakage dur- 
ing last season was $1.18 for each 
car handled; and gave it as his be- 
lief the bulge pack had a great deal 
to do with damage in transit. B. D. 
Dow, traffice manager of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, wanted to know if 
it was not a fact that the present 
rates of freight in effect did not in- 
clude 8 per cent for damage to fruit 
in transit. Mr. Hawkins admitted 
some such provision was included, 
but stated he was not sure of the 
percentage. He also admitted the 
bulk of claims were on fruit destined 
to the big auction markets. 

A. C. Kenly, superintendent of 
freight for the Atlantic Coast Line, 
told how claims against that road on 
shipments had grown to $500,000 for 
the last year; and said that out of a 
total of 4,500 claims filed against 
them, 3,500 were for damage in tran- 
sit to citrus shipments. Mr. Kenly’s 
statements, also, were largely of his 
beliefs and no evidence was offered 
in substantiation. On cross quéstion 
from Mr. Thomas, Mr. Kenly ad- 
mitted that the total of the 3,500 
claims for damage to citrus ship- 
ments in transit amounted to - less 
than $150,000. As to what portion 












of this they had paid, he was unable 
to answer. F. L. Skelly of Orlando 
asked Mr, Kenly if the same care was 
used by the railroads in unloading 
citrus shipments upon the docks in 
New York as was used by the ship- 
pers in loading at Florida points. Mr. 


Kenly admitted the unloading in 
New York was “more hurried,” and 
when further pressed admitted con- 
siderable damage was done there. 
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showing some tendency to generalize 
and to state his personal beliefs, he 
was interrupted by H. G. Gumprecht 
of Bradentown, who told him the 
growers and shippers were intelli- 
gent men, and were entitled to some 
substantial evidence of facts rather 
than beliefs and hearsay evidence, 
and that it was up to the witness and 
other railroad representatives to 


prove their general statements. 


C. E. Stewart, Jr., Business Manager Florida Citrus Exchange, 
Who Toek a Prominent Part in the Bulge Pack 
Meeting at Orlando 


John S. Taylor of Largo asked the 
witness how about the damage to 
fruit through rough handling of 
loaded cars. Mr. Taylor stated he 
had had some cars returned to him 
for repacking due to damage in the 
yards at point of shipment. Mr. Kenly 
admitted trains were longer and heav- 
fer and that handling was not as 
careful as formerly. He admitted 
the morale of the railroad forces was 
low, but stated every effort was be- 
ing made to improve it. The witness 


A. J. Nye of Orlando, who had 
been carefully examining the photo- 
by Mr. 
Marsh, rose to say his careful in- 
spection of them failed to disclose 
anything which showed _ the bulge 
pack in any way to blame for the 
damage shown. He stated part of 
the photographs were of cars. which 
had been heavily overloaded under 
compulsion; others showed fruit dam- 
age but nothing to show whether it 
had occurred before or after unload- 


graphs earlier submitted 


9. 
ing, while still others showed > fruit. 
which had been partially unloaded 
or where the car had» been ina 
wreck. He said some of the photo- 
graphs showed poorly constructed 
boxes, but nothing which could be 
laid at the door of the bulge pack. 

C. M. Tyler, of the Southern Rail- 
way, said the claims against that line 
had within five years grown from 
about 15% per cent of their total 
revenue to more than 6 per cent; 
and that all must work together to 
aid in overcoming this state of af- 
fairs with the railroads. However, 
he said he was in favor of the reten- 
tion of the bulge pack, but thought 
the construction of the box might 
with profit be strengthened. Cross- 
questioned by Mr. Thomas, he said 
the bulge pack in his opinion carried 
fruit better than any flat pack, be- 
cause of the better ventilation af- 
forded. 

At this point statements on the 
subject of crates and crate manufac- 
ture by Chairman Skinner drew reply 
from President Van Roy of the South- 
ern Crate Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which occupied some minutes. 

This was followed by statement 
from C. E. Stewart, jr., business man- 
ager of the Florida Citrus Exchange. 
Mr. Stewart said he was willing to ad- 
mit that during the last two years 
labor conditions had been bad in 
Florida, and that packing house op- 
eration had not been wholly efficient. 
He also said there had been a cer- 
tain amount of poor crate material 
used, for the crate mills, along with 
other businesses, had had their trou- 
bles. Admitting these things, he 
said, it was up to the railroads to 
make equally frank admissions as to 
their own shortcomings, and not to 
hamper or cripple the citrus indus- 
try through any order abolishing the 
bulge pack. He said the growers 
paid the railroads very high freight 
rates on citrus fruits, because they 
required unusual handling. This be- 
ing the case, he was of the opinion 
the shippers were within their rights 
in insisting upon their fruit receiv- 
ing such careful handling. He com- 
plimented some of the railroad men 
present upon their broad-minded- 
ness, but deplored an unfair attitude 
in some instances, where railroads 
were insisting upon impossibilities 
from the shippers while not acknowl- 
edging their own liability as carriers. 
He said the damage complained of 
was due undoubtedly to far from 
perfect conditions at both ends of the 
line, stating the shippers here were 
making great effort to improve their 
facilities, but that improvement ‘in 

(Continued on Page 19( 
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Bulge Pack Shipper’s Safeguard 


To Abandon It Would Be to Set the Industry Back Dalf a Century 


“To force the citrus shippers of 
Florida to abandon the bulge pack 
would be like forcing the railroads 
to do away with modern equipment,”’ 
says L. B. Skinner, one of the larg- 
est individual growers, packers and 
shippers of citrus fruits in the state 
of Florida. ‘It would be like operat- 
ing a railroad now with the old style 
coaches in use before the day of vesti- 
bules, when the airbrake was un- 
known and before the link coupling 
pin was displaced by the automatic 
coupler. 

“The bulge pack,’’ continued Mr. 
Skinner, “is the universally recog- 
nized method of packing citrus fruits 
shipment. It has been in vogue in 
Florida ever since car shipments of 
citrus have been the rule. It is the 
method used in California, and even 
the Italian lemons imported from 
Sicily are packed in bulge boxes. To 
force Florida packers to abandon the 
bulge pack would put the shippers of 
the state out of business and ruin the 
industry as a whole. It would mean 
going back to the days when citrus 
fruits were peddled from house to 
house from the back end of a one- 
horse wagon, 


“As a matter of fact, the rdilroads 
have little, if any ground for com- 
plaint of the bulge pack. If there is 
any ground for complaint, it is 
against individual packers and not 
against the system as such. It may 
possibly be true that certain pack- 
ers have been careless in the matter 
of nailing, or that some individual 
shipper may have over-bulged his 
pack. But, if that is the case, the 
complaint of the railroads is against 
the individual who has offended and 
not against the method of packing. 
Rules to meet any such cases of care- 
lessness or abuse could easily be es- 
tablished and enforced against the 
offending packer without the threat 
of withdrawing the privilege from 
the entire body of shippers. 


“During all my experience as a 
packer, I am positive that my claims 
for damage from broken boxes has 
not exceeded $50, notwithstanding 
the fact that I have packed and 
shipped hundreds of thousands of 
boxes of fruit under the bulge pack 
method. Of course, we exercise great 
care in packing and in nailing. A 
maximum bulge of 1% to 2 inches 
is permitted in the packing and the 
boxes are nailed with great care. The 


result has been that we have been 
practically free from loss from bro- 
ken boxes. We use 5 and 6-penny 
nails, using from, 5 to 6 nails in each 
end of the box and 4 in the middle, 
which is in addition to the nails used 
in the strapping. This method of pack- 
ing has proved entirely adequate and 
satisfactory and has practically in- 
sured us against loss from breakage 
in shipment. By enforcing a uni- 
form rule of bulge and nailing, the 
railroads could easily eliminate the 
loss from breakage of which they 
complain and which they make the 
basis of a threat to withdraw the 
bulge pack privilege. 


“This threat of the railroads natur- 
ally is met with perfect unity of op- 
position among shippers. The elim- 
ination of the bulge pack would mean 
the extermination of the industry, so 
far as Florida is concerned. This is 
realized by every grower, packer and 
shipper, every one of whom has unit- 
ed to fight the proposal of the rail- 
roads. 

“The plea is made by the railroads 
that the heavy loss from breakage 
occasioned by the bulge pack makes 
the handling of citrus fruits unprofit- 
able. This claim is made in face of 
the fact that it has been but a com- 
paratively short time ago that the 
railroads were hauling Florida citrus 
fruits to the New York market for 
65 cents per box with the same 
method of bulge pack in vogue. This 
rate has been repeatedly raised until 
now the cost of shipping a box of 
Florida citrus fruit to the New York 
market ranges from $1.10 to $1.15, 
an increase of more than 80 per cent 
over the rate at which this fruit was 
formerly hauled. The rate to other 
market centers which absorb the 
greater part of the citrus crop is still 
higher. At these rates the transpor- 
tation companies are receiving by far 
the lion’s share, when compared to 
the proportion of the ultimate cost 
absorbed by the producer, the packer 
or the distributor. 


“In view of this extraordinary high 
rate of freight charged by the rail- 
road companies, it appears to me 
that the railroads should offer the 
shipper of citrus fruit every possible 
facility for placing his products on 
the market in salable condition—a 
thing which would be impossible if 
the bulge pack were prohibited. 
Every handler of citrus fruits knows 


that there is bound to be a shrinkage 
of fruit from the time of packing to 
the time of its arrival at final des- 
tination. Without the bulge pack, 
this fruit would reach the final mar- 
kets battered and bruised from 
jarring around in loosely packed 
boxes, uninviting in appearance and 
in many cases absolutely unsalable. 
Railroad officials realize this condi- 
tion as well as the shippers, and it 
occurs to me that they should en- 
courage rather than discourage ship- 
pers to make use of a method of 
packing which will enable them to 
meet the high freight rates and still 
continue in business. 

“The elimination of the bulge pack 
would not only set the Florida citrus 
grower back to the time of peddling 
his fruit from the end-gate of a one- 
horse wagon, but it would place the 
railroads in the position of killing 
the goose which lays the golden egg. 
I am confident that the railroads will 
be brought to see this matter in its 
true light and that we shall hear no 
more threats of the withdrawal of 
this privilege—which in reality is not 
a privilege, but a right.’’ 

Mr. Skinner, who is the owner of 
a packing house at Dunedin and who 
is one of the heaviest producers of 
grapefruit in the state, was among 
the citrus men who met with the rail- 
road officials at Orlando to oppose 
the movement for the abolition of the 
bulge pack privilege and acted as 
chairman of the joint conference. 
Like every other shipper of citrus 
fruits, he went to the meeting with 
the determination to combat the pro- 
posed order with every ounce of en- 
ergy at his command, and he was 
largely instrumental in causing its 
defeat. 


Many tons of lemons are being 
used by the Citrfs Products company 
of Pomona each week in the manu- 


facture of a dental preparation 
known as Dentomel. Culls are not 
used, only the good fruit being suit- 
able for the preparation. 


Farm Advisor Hodgson of Los An- 
geles county strongly urges early 
planting of cover crops in orchards. 
He also recommends the liberal use 
of irrigation water in order to bring 
up a good stand. Dependence should 
not be placed in fall rains in his 
opinion. 
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Hustralians @lould Raise Grapefruit 


That a determined effort is to be 
made to introduce the culture of 
grapefruit in Australia is evident 
from certain correspondence passing 
between the prospective growers of 
that country, Henry W. Peabody & 
Co., export and import merchants of 
New York, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and The Citrus 
Industry. 

Writing from Australia, a client of 
Henry W. Peabody & Co. asked in- 
formation as to the possibility of se- 
curing grapefruit seeds for experi- 
ments to be carried on in certain sec- 
tions of Australia. The inquiry was 
referred by the Peabody Company to 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, and the department in turn 
referred the Peabody Company to The 
Citrus Industry. 

In case the proposed experiments 
are carried out, the result will be 
watched with interest by American 
citrus growers, and particularly by 
the grapefruit growers of Florida. 
Whether the climatic and soil condi- 
tions of Australia will prove suitable 
to the production of grapefruit, and 
whether or not it will be possible to 
adopt the American methods of 
budding grapefruit on rough lemon 
or sour orange stock, are questions 
which remain to be determined. 

Considerable quantities of Ameri- 
can grapefruit have been shipped to 
Australian markets, and it is evident 
that the fruit appeals to the taste of 
consumers there, else the effort to 
produce the fruit locally would not 
be attempted. 

The correspondence follows: 


The Query 
Editor of “The Citrus Industry,”’ 
411 Curry Bldg., 
Tampa, Fla. 

Dear Sir: We have been referred 
to you by Mr. H. P. Gould, Pomolo- 
gist, acting in charge of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, with refer- 
ence to an inquiry which we have re- 
ceived from one of our clients in Aus- 
tralia calling for grapefruit “seeds. 
We would deem it a favor if you will 
advise us whether grapefruit plants 
may be grown from seeds, and if so 
whether these seeds are procurable 
from any commercial sources. The 
circumstance is that our client in 
Australia is very desirous of procur- 
ing some of these seeds in order to 
experiment with this fruit in the ter- 
ritory of Australia and has requested 
that we procure and forward him if 
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possible sufficient seeds for his pur- 
poses. 

As mentioned above, we will in- 
deed deem it a favor if you will in- 
form us what the ‘possibilities are in 
this line. We would request further 
that you kindly mark your reply for 
the attention of the writer. 

Yours very truly, 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO. 
R. C. Hughes. 


The Reply 
Tampa, Fla.,- Nov. 11, 1920. 
Henry W. Peabody & Co., 
17 State Street, 
New~ York City. 
Attention Mr. R. C. Hughes 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to your letter of recent 
date would say that it is quite pos- 
sible to grow grapefruit trees from 
seeds. The great drawback, how- 
ever, from this method of reproduc- 
tion is the great length of time re- 
quired in bringing such trees into 
bearing. Grapefruit trees grown 
from seeds may reasonably be expect- 
ed to come into bearing in from eight 
to ten years. 

Owing to the slow development of 
trees grown from seed, this method 
of reproduction is not practiced by 
American growers. Grapefruit trees 
as grown in American groves are 
budded on rough lemon or sour or- 
ange stock. By this method the trees 


are brought into bearing in about 
one-half the time required by seed- 
ling fruits. 

Owing to this method of reproduc- 
tion by American growers there is 
no market for grapefruit seeds, and 
we do not know of any source from 
which they might be secured com- 
mercially. We would suggest, how- 
ever, that your Australian client 
might be supplied by securing seed 
.rom the grapefruit sold on the mar- 
fet. These seed should reproduce a 
fruit essentially similar to that from 
which the seed is taken. Care of 
course should be exercised in the se- 
lection of the fruit to see that it is 
thoroughly ripened and of good qual- 
ity. We understand that consider- 
able -quantities of American grape- 
fruit are shipped to Australia for con- 
sumption. It might possibly be prac- 
ticable for your client to secure his 
own seeds from fruit shipped to the 
Australian market, though it would 
probably be safer and far more prac- 
tical to use seeds procured in this 
country. 

Should your client desire to expe- 
dite the bearing of his trees it would 
be possible, and we believe entirely 
feasible, to secure budded stock from 
some reliable American nursery and 
to ship the trees ready for planting. 
This could be done by securing 
healthy nursery trees, transplanting 
them in tubs or boxes and making 
shipment in this manner. Trees so 
shipped should stand the ocean voy- 
age without injury and be in shape 
for planting on their arrival in Aus- 
tralia. This latter method should 
give your client trees which should 
come into bearing within four or five 
years, provided the soil and climatic 
conditions of Australia are favorable 
for development of grapefruit. 

Trusting that this information may 
be of some service to you and assur- 
ing you of our readiness to aid you 
in any manner possible, we remain 

Very truly yours, 
THE CITRUS INDUSTRY. 





Competitive examinations are an- 
nounced by the U. S. eivil service 
commission for the positions of in- 
vestigator in marketing fruits and 
vegetables, salary from $1,800 to 
$2,760 a year and assistant in 
marketing fruits and vegetables, sal- 
ary from $1,200 to $1,800 a year. 
Applications must be received before 
Dec. 10. Applicants should apply for 
form 2118 stating the title of examin- 
ation desired to the civil service com- 
mission at Washington. 
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The battles of Waterloo, of Gettys- 
burg, of the Marne, of Chateau Thier- 
ry were significant in history and 
monuments are erected the world 
over to keep the people from forget- 
ting them. I do not wish to belittle 
them, but I do wish to call to atten- 
tion the fact that there have been, 
and there are being fought silent 
battles that mean the very existence 
of the human race, battles that do 
not get into the headlines of the daily 
press, and do not get into the knowl- 
edge of the great mass of our people. 
Neither are they commemorated by 
monuments of stone nor bronze, nor 
are paintings of their leaders and vic- 
tors hung in the halls of fame. 

The battle of the bugs is not a 
strictly scientific term. Bugs, as 
popularly used, means every insect 
and even bacteria which in fact may 
not be insect life at all. 

The world was brought face to face 
with the seriousness of the food sup- 
ply being interrupted by submarine 
blockade or cessation of production 
because of a world war. We have had 


our bread, our sugar, our meat ra- 


tioned so that all may have the means 
of existence. We have as a nation 
willingly made sacrifices so that the 
hungry could eat, and so that our 
fighting armies could go on to vic- 
tory. We have seen sugar go from 
eighteen pounds for a dollar to thir- 
ty-two cents a pound, and we could 
not get it except in pound lots at that. 
We have seen the bread line where 
the nations got their daily bread 
only by ticket. 

But little have we known that con- 
standly our food supply is menaced 
by the enemies of wheat, of sugar, of 
meat, of corn, of fruit and every 
staple and luxury. For instance, 
there is the Hessian fly and chinch 
bug enemies of wheat, with which 
every wheat grower is familiar. If 
left alone it would destroy the wheat 
crop in large areas. You will hear 
more about this later. 

Perhaps one of the most sensation- 
al fights put up against insects was 
that of the California citrus growers 
who were being put out of business 
by the white or fluted scale, scien- 
tifically called Icerya. In the early 
seventies the orange and lemon trees 
around Menlo Park, California, were 
covered with this scale which if 
sprayed properly would have been 
conquered and millions of dollars in- 
vested in orange groves would not 
have been threatened with loss. But 
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Battle of the Bugs 


By Hilson Secor 


the orange growers would not spray. 
The scale went its merry way until 
1886 the national department of ag- 
riculture sent two insect specialists 
out there to study it. It took D. W. 
Coquillett and Albert Koebele a year 
to study the life history of Mr. and 
Mrs. Icerya. They found sprays that 
would kill the insect but the growers 
had been fooled with quack prepara- 
tions to such extent that they would 
not try again. Let me say here that 
quacks who sell any preparation for 
man, or beast or plant; who sell any 
worthless article whatsoever, have set 
progress of the nation back by mak- 
ing people distrustful. 

With all man’s superiority it is 
more than a man-sized job to ex- 
terminate a pest of insects after it 
has gained a foothold. The battle of 
man against bugs seems to be an un- 
even fight, in favor of man, but not 
until man pits insects against insect, 
or fungous disease against insect, can 
he make much headway at a price 
we are willing to pay for victory. 

C. V. Riley, then chief of the divi- 
sion of entomology, decided that the 
scale must have natural enemies be- 
cause in Australia where the fluted 
scale came from, it is not a serious 
pest. He wanted ‘to send scientists 
to Australia and study the _ scale 
there, but congress, often short- 
sighted at a critical time, would not 
allow appropriations for foreign 
travel. But because of an interna- 
tional exposition at Melbourne, the 
department of agriculture slipped one 
over on congress by sending Koebele 
and F. M. Webster in connection with 
the exposition! 

They found that the Vedalia, or 
Australian lady-bug was a natural 
enemy that liked fresh eggs. Of 
course if you eat the eggs you can’t 
have chickens. So when the lady- 
bug eats scale eggs there can’t be any 
scales! Easy, isn’t it? So they man- 
aged to introduce into the California 
citrus orchards a large number of 
these lady-bugs which immediately 
set up housekeeping and fulfilled the 
advice of scripture to be fruitful and 
multiply. 

Each female lady-bug lays about 
three hundred eggs which in a few 
days hatch into hungry, lively larvae, 
ready for their ‘“‘ham and” breakfast 
of scale eggs. In less than a month 
the females of these are adults ready 
to lay their three hundred eggs per. 
Quick work. Woe unto Mr. and Mrs. 
Icerya after Mr. and Mrs. Vedalia 


came to California! 


The success in California was so 
marked that the orange growers in 
Florida thought that perhaps these 
lady-bugs might also have an appetite 
for the long and the purple scales 
which were destroying their orange 
groves. So without consulting the en- 
tomologists they sent to their Cali- 
fornia friends for some lady-bugs. 
But lady-bugs are fussy about their 
diet. They refused to eat the Florida 
scales or their eggs. 


But the mischief was done. The 
boxes of lady-bugs contained the 
fluted scale for their lunch in transit 
from California and when the boxes 
of scales and bugs were let loose in 
the Florida orange groves the lady- 
bugs got homesick and died but the 
fluted scales which had escaped death 
waxed fat and lived happily. They 
did considerable damage for a few 
years before finally exterminated. We 
got another pest from Australia. It 
was the sugarcane leafhopper which 
was doing great damage in Hawaii. 
In 1903 it did about $3,000,000 dam- 
age to the sugar crop. The ento- 
mologists were called upon to again 
look for natural enemies. Some 
scoured the United States and a year 
later some went to Australia. They 
sent about one hundred species of 
parasites of the leafhoppers in cold 
storage over to Hawaii. They seemed 
to have caught cold. Anyway they 
died. The next shipment lived, and 
out of the collection was a little fly 
that preferred to lay its eggs in the 
eggs of the leafhopper and, of course, 
an egg within an egg was fatal for 
the leafhopper. 

Here’s what happened: One planta- 
tion which in 1904 produced 10,954 
tons of sugar, dropped to 1620 tons 
in 1905; 826 tons in 1906, but when 
the parasites had had a chance to 
multiply and destroy the leafhoppers, 
that same plantation in 1907 pro- 
duced 11,630 tons. There was no 
further trouble with the leafhopper. 

Every insect has some natural 
enemy which keeps it from taking 
possession of the earth. They say 
that every flea has lesser fleas to 
bite ’em. Anything which for a period 
disturbs the increase of a parasitic 
insect allows the increase of its host 
beyond what nature intended. Some- 
times it is birds that keep them in 
check. Sometimes it is periods of 
drought or of flood or severe cold. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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New Glectric Marking Machine 


To be Used by Hmerican fruit Growers Inc. in Marking Quality fruit 


Wherever citrus fruits are grown 
or shipped much interést will attach 
to the announcement made by tlhe 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., of the 
installation of a number of electric 
fruit marking machines in the Flor- 


= 


ida plants of this big marketing con- 
cern. 

The electric fruit marker is a new 
device for branding fruit on the rind 
or peel, and is intended to take the 
place of marking the brand on wraps 
or stickers which frequently become 
torn or rubbed off in shipment. 

It is the intention of the American 
Fruit Growers, Inc., to use this ma- 
chine in marking all fruit which 
measures up to the required standard 
of excellence. 

The electric fruit marking machine 
is controlled by the American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., and at the present 


time is the only: practical device 
known for marking fruit. 
Twénty-four of these machines are 
now being built for Florida fruit of 
Blue Goose quality; fifteen to be 
used for marking grapefruit and nine 


for marking oranges. Later the use 
of the marking machine will become 
more extensive and practically all 
fruit measuring up to the Blue Goose 
standard will be marked in such a 
way that protection will be given the 
growers, dealers, and consumers. 
The use of wrappers and the pasting 
of stickers has failed as a means of 
positive identification. 

Quality fruit does not receive the 
recognition it should under the old 
system of marketing. However, in 
the near future, with the immense 
acreage of young groves coming into 
bearing the survival of the fittest will 





be the survival of quality and flavor. 
The consumer is always willing to pay 
a better price for a good and de- 
pendable article and the consumer is 
becoming more and more alive to the 
fact that there is a vast difference in 


the quality of fruit which cannot be 
ascertained from the appearance. The 
fancy article should and will com- 
mand a fancy price provided the qual- 
ity can be guaranteed and the con- 
sumer knows what he is getting. 
The marking of fruit is the only 
manner in which this can be guaran- 
teed. This marking process makes 
it possible to enter the fruit market- 
ing business on the same basis as any 
other business, and gives value com- 
mensurate with the merits of the pro- 


duct and efforts put forth. Every . 


grapefruit or orange marked in this 
manner is an advertisement. 








WILL INSPECT GROVES AND 
CITRUS LANDS 

Mr. D. W. Hadsell, formerly con- 
nected with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, announces in an 
advertisement in this issue that he 
will make grove and soil inspections 
for prospective buyers of Florida 
groves or lands who may desire to se- 
cure expert advice before making 





their purchases. Mr. Hadsell is well 
known for his work in the citrus field 
in Florida and California, and his in- 
timate knowledge of soils and fruits 
in,the: citrus belt should be a valua- 
ble asset in his work of soil and grove 
inspection. He promises his clients 
an unbiased, scientific opinion on all 
matters of soil and grove inspection 
entrusted to him. 


Rapidly increasing production of 
oranges in the Cape Colony district, 
South Africa, is giving the exporters 
some concern. They have not suffi- 
cient refrigeration space in the out- 
going steamers to accommodate all 
the fruit which the growers were anx- 
ious to ship to the London market, 
according to the South African 
Grower. 
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farmers Monetary Problem 


As Viewed by the Hmerican farm Bureau federation 


Note—The following discussion of 
the farmers’ financial problems is 
part of a statement issued by J. R. 
Howard, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, in which 
he sets forth the attitude of farmers 
toward a number of the vital prob- 
lems of the present time.—Editor. 


The immediate welfare of our na- 
tion demands that conflagration of 
capital by less important industries 
be curtailed and that agriculture re- 
ceive the financial support propor- 
tional to its importance. It is gener- 
ally agreed that farmers as a class 
havé never.received the financial as- 
sistance to which they are entitled. 
As intensive farming becomes more 
general, agriculture involves the use 
of more capital than ever before. 
High land values, land improvements, 
drainage developments, better seed, 
more fertilizer, modern farm mach- 
inery and equipment—all require 
money. 

It is utterly impossible for the 
farmer to produce large crops unless 
he has adequate financial backing and 
it is only through a large production 
of the necessities of life thata 
restoration of normal conditions may 
be attained. 

The average manufacturing insti- 
tution finds it possible to turn over 
its capital investment from one to 
ten times per annum. The farmer, 
on the other hand, being entirely de- 
pendent upon the slow processes of 
nature does well if he turns over his 
invested capital once in four years. 

The aggregate value of one year’s 
crops on any farm rarely’ exceed 
twenty-five per cent of the total 
amount invested in land, buildings, 
equipment, etc. Some of the crops 
are usually fed to live stock thereby 
making the turnover even less fre- 
quent. 

It is therefore imperative, that the 
farmer receive a correspondingly 
long credit if he is to efficiently con- 
duct his business. 

The farmer should be granted a 
priority in credits for those things 
that are necessary for the successful 
rrosecution of his business. 

If credit were extended to the 
recessary commodities, and non-es- 
-ontials were denied credit during 
‘he present emergency, funds would 
“e automatically released for the 
more urgent necessities of agriculture 


and those industries upon which it 
is dependent. Labor would also be 
released from non-essential to essen- 
tial industry. 


Even such important activities as 
erecting new buildings, improving 
city streets and extending our high- 
ways should be deferred, or at least 
restricted, until some real progress 
has been made toward solving the 
most vital of all problems. In nego- 
tiating a loan the individual farmer 
is usually at a disadvantage. He is 
often at the mercy of money sharks 
or long time credit merchants. If 
the farmers worked as_ closely to- 
gether as do the bankers, the credit 
situation would be quickly solved. 


The farmers of a community taken 
collectively represent enormous §  as- 
sets. A co-operative farmers‘ credit 
organization would enable the farm- 
ers of a community to bargain for 
on the most advantageous 
terms. Such an organization could 
not properly function, however, un- 
less each member were willing to as- 
sume an individual risk. 

The farmer should ask for loans 
with which to finance his crops—not 
as a favor but as aright. The rural 
bank depends upon the farmer for its 
existence. It operates on the 
money of the farmers. It cannot sur- 
vive a single week without the farmer 
balances. 


credit 


very 


The farmers of a community are 
entirely within their rights to demand 
that the rural banks provide ample 
capital to finance them through the 
Federal Reserve Bank or other chan- 
nels. 

There was a time when the burden 
of financing the farmer and the rural 
dealer fell almost entirely upon the 
shoulders of the manufacturer or city 
jobber. This practice had its incep- 
tion in the pioneer days when our 
money market was highly concen- 
trated, when the national credit was 
inflexible and when rural negotiable 
paper was regarded with frank suspi- 
cion. Rural banks were timid or im- 
potent, cash was scarce. in agricultural 
districts, the farmers’ paper was not 
favored and eastern banking houses 
dominated the financial situation to 
such an extent that they found little 
attraction or necessity for assuthing 
the normal function of financing 
rural merchants and farmers. 

National financial conditions can 
no longer be diagnosed in the shadow 


of Wall street. 


Wealth is no longer 
concentrated in any one part of the 
country. Many revolutionary changes 
have occurred. What New York once 
termed ‘“‘the provinces” have now 
achieved financial independence. The 
agricultural centers, aided by the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Reserve 
System, are, or should be, able to ab- 
sorb a large share of their own in- 
vestment securities. Our nation and 
our system of service—particularly 
of supply, credit and banking—must 
be developed on a foundation of lo- 
cal community establishments. This 
is the distinguishing characteristic of 
the American government. 


As the communities are efficient, 
the nation is efficient. As the com- 
munities fail, the nation fails. -As 
they become centralized, the peril of 
autocracy arises. Whether it be com- 
bating bolshevism or clearing a fi- 
nancial stringency, the place to begin 
and end is in the local community. 
Little can be accomplished by at- 
tempting to build from the top down. 

The responsibility for developing 
the community lies largely in the 
hands of the rural banker. 


There is money in every agricul- 
tural community and the normal and 
natural purpose of that money should 
be to finance the farmer. 

Agricultural paper has increased 


in dignity. It receives preferential 
treatment at the hands of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. The mobility 
and confidence that it has secured by 
reason of the searching and compre- 
hensive operation of Federal War Fi- 
nance has not only had its influence 
upon city and country banks, but has 
educated farmers and citizens gen- 
erally. 


The banker has the privilege of be- 
ing the leader in the building of his 
community. The local bank clearings 
should offer an index to business con- 
ditions in any given section of the 
country. It is the function of a lo- 
cal bank to finance the industries of 
the community which it serves. 
When credit is transferred from the 
rural bank to the manufacturer or 
the city jobber, funds rightfully. be- 
longing to the rural community auto- 
matically gravitate to the larger 
cities. Furthermore, a credit ar- 
rangement between the farmer and 
the manufacturer, instead of through 
the rural bank, tends to encourage 
the farmer in the purchase of those 





things upon which he can secure the 
best terms instead of what he really 
needs. 

The farmer should be left free to 
exercise his own discrimination in 
the matter of purchases, uninfluenced 
by the attractive credit terms which 
the manufacturers of luxuries are 
able to offer by reason of their high 
profits and frequent turnovers. 

The farm is a factory converting 
the rawest material into a marketa- 
ble product. With existing labor con- 
ditions, efficient production with in- 
sufficient or inadequate equipment, 
is impossible. 

The farmer who needs additional 
machinery and equipment, pays for 
it whether he buys it or not. 

Some rural bankers have dodged 
their responsibility by advising farm- 
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ers to postpone necessary purchases 
until next season, on the grounds 
that prices will be much lower. 

Such an attitude is erroneous. No 
reduction in the prices of farm oper- 
ating equipment is in sight and on 
the contrary, there is a possibility of 
increased prices. 

If the rural banker will assume 
his obligation in the matter of finan- 
cing the farmer direct, a saving will 
be effected in the cost of marketing 
farm equipment, and this saving will, 
to a degree, offset the costs of pro- 
duction. 

By financing communities locally 
the capital of each community will be 
kept where it is needed and the farm- 
er, the dealer, the community and 
the country as a whole will be bene- 
fited. 


But the farmer must do his part. 

He should not be so easily tempted. 
by outside enterprises. His own busi- 
ness should be his first consideration. 
He should invest a large portion of 
his profits in his farm. A good busi- 
ness man does not seek outside in- 
vestments when his own business is 
suffering for want of capital. 

The farmer cannot expect maxi- 
mum co-operation from his local 
banker when he is investing his sur- 
plus in get-rich-quick schemes. 

The business interests of the na- 
tion should combine to put a stop to 
the practice of exploiting the farmer 
through unsound promotion schemes. 

It is estimated that in Illinois 
alone, the farmers are losing money 
through “‘wild-cat” investments at the 
rate of $50,000,000 per annum. 








Fruit Flies a Menace to florida Growers 


The fruit growers of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States are exposed 
to a serious menace, according to the 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Florida 
State Plant Board for October. In 
the tropics and sub-tropics various 
fruits and vegetables are attacked by 
the fruit flies, insects which sting the 
fruit and then deposit their eggs in 
the punctures. The eggs later hatch 
into maggots which develop in the 
fruit, rendering it unsightly and un- 
fit for use. . 

There is a great variety of fruit 
flies, many of them resembling each 
other in general appearance. Among 
the fruit flies may be mentioned the 
Mediterranean fruit fly, the West In- 
dian fruit fly, the Morelos fruit worm 
or orange maggot and the guava fruit 
fly. All of these and others of the 
species threaten Florida’s fruit in- 
dustry. There are other flies which 


attack certain kinds of vegetables; 
for instance, the melon fly, which at- 
tacks melons, cucumbers, squash, 
cantaloupes, etc. So far as is known 
none of the fruit flies previously 
mentioned is now in Florida. Of all 
the members of the fruit fly family 
which we have to dread, the Mediter- 
ranean and the West Indian are per- 
haps the worst. The Mediterranean 
is to be most feared, inasmuch as this 
fly attacks all fruits and vegetables 
having seéds. In places where the 
Mediterranean -fruit fly has become 
firmly established it is difficult for 
farmers to produce a sufficient quan- 
tity of certain fruits and vegetables 


even for home consumption. The 
United States is threatened with in- 
vasion by this fly on the Pacific coast 
from Hawaii, on the Atlantic coast 
from the Bermudas. 

Next in importance to the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly as a potential danger 
is the West Indian fruit fly. This fly 
is firmly established in Cuba and 
other parts of the West Indies. Its 
favorite hosts are the guava and 
mango, although it attacks other 
fruits, including citrus. There can 
be no doubt that if the West Indian 
fruit fly were introduced into Florida 
it would readily adapt itself to Flor- 
ida conditions and constitute a seri- 
ous menace to our citrus crops. 


During the past six weeks assist- 
ant quarantine inspectors of the State 
Plant Board, stationed at Key West, 
have intercepted fruit infested with 
the larvae of this fly on eight differ- 
ent occasions. This is especially good 
work and the Key West inspectors 
are to be commended upon the care 
which they have exercised. The 
fruits infested were guavas, mangoes 
and Cuban plums. 

The State Plant Board of Florida, 
realizing the danger attached to im- 
portations of the above-mentioned 
fruits from the West Indies—this 
danger -being all the greater by rea- 
son of the fact that there is little or 
no external evidence to show that the 
fruit has been infested with the lar- 
vae—has passed a rule, No. 11E, pro- 
hibiting the importation of guavas, 
mangoes, Cuban plums and Surinam 
cherries. Hereafter such fruits can- 
not be brought into Florida from 
countries where the West Indian fruit 
fly is known to be established. 


STANDARD GROWERS EXCHANGE 
ANNOUNCES RE-ORGANIZATION 


The reorganization of the Standard 
Growers’ Exchange of Orlando, is a 
matter of interest to fruit growers 
and fruit shippers over the entire 
country. The capital stock has been 
increased from $400,000 to $2,225,- 
000, one-half million of which is pre- 
ferred stock, all of it subscribed and 
paid for. Joseph A. Trombetta re- 
tires as general manager and Law- 
rence Gentile succeeds him in this 
office. N. T. Cole was elected di- 
rector, W. A. Blackman secretary, 
Joseph Gentile Jr., treasurer. 


The concern is one of the largest 
packing and distributing houses in 
the whole country, operating twenty 
packing houses in Florida. Mr. 
Trombetta, retiring manager, is one 
of the best known fruit men in the 
United States, and his retirement 
comes as quite a surprise to the local 
fruit shippers. Mr. Gentile, the new 
manager, has had wide experience in 
fruit shipping for many years, and is 
well known in many states as a very 
successful dealer. 


Mr. W. A. Blackman, the secretary 
of the organization, also is known as 
one of the most expert citrus men in 
the state. 


The embargo against the importa- 
tion of citrus fruits into Australia 
has been lifted, though the usual 
quarantine regulations forbidding 
the entry of citrus fruit from any 
country where citrus canker is known 
to exist still remain in force.—Aus- 
tralia Fruit World. 
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Railroad Rule or Ruin 


Bas This Policy Come to an Gnd? 


Last month The Citrus Industry 
printed an article by E. R. Jones of 
Arcadia, Florida, who advocated the 
inauguration of water transportation 
the 
feasibility of putting on a line of 
boats operating between Florida 
ports and the great distributing cen- 
ters of the East and North. 


Along this same line, though hav- 
ing no direct bearing upon the hand- 
ling of citrus fruits, is an article by 
Alson Secor, who points out some of 
the wiles which have been resorted 
to in order to hinder and retard the 
development of water transportation 
of the products of American fields 
and orchards. 


out 


for citrus fruits, pointing 


Water transportation, whether it 
be by ocean vessels between tide- 
water ports, by navigable river or by 
inland lakes, should be encouraged. 
If the citrus grower could place his 
products in Eastern seaboard dis- 
tributing centers by means of fast 
steamers, or in the distributing cen- 
ters of the Middle West by means of 
fast river steamers, a large part of 
his transportation problem would be 
solved, both as regards cost and car 
congestion. The encouragement of 
water transportation lines is, there- 
fore, a matter of deep concern to the 
grower and shipper of citrus fruits. 

Mr. Secor’s letter follows: 


The Water Route Problem 


Have the railroads learned any- 
thing from their experience of the 
last few years or must the _ public 
give them.a good spanking? Let me 
say right now that this is not a tirade 
against railroads. They are having 
trouble enough now without being 
unduly picked upon. And their will- 
ingness to co-operate with great lakes 
transportation shows a _ disposition 
long needed. 

But I must touch a few old sores 
so that the real subject of this discus- 
sion may be better understoood. It 
is hardly fair to blame the sins of the 
fathers upon the sons. However, 
there is a strong likelihood that the 
traits of the fathers will be copied by 
the sons—environment rather than 
heredity being- responsible. - 

Mur fathers gave the railroads a 
m'ghty good handout in lands and 
money. The railroad pioneers waxed 
rich and fat and selfish. They said, 
“The public be damned.” It made 
the public sore and railroad regula- 


tion set in with a vengeance. To spite 
the public the railroads began some 
dirty work that has resulted now in 
a very inadequate transportation sys- 
tem.in the hands of the sons of the 
fathers. For example, let us take a 
“case reported by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: 


“The Alabama river, with its tribu- 
taries and connections, forms part of 
a very important system of water- 
ways located in the territory served 
by the Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road. Under natural conditions wat- 
er transportation on the Alabama 
river should be actively competitive 
with rail transportation, especially 
between Mobile and Montgomery. For 
many years past the L. & N. has ef- 
fectually restrained such competition. 
A brief history of its efforts in this 
direction is given below. 


“Prior to 1900 Captain John Quill 
and associates operated two steam- 
boats on the Alabama river. Cap- 
tain Quill, in his testimony in the 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce vs. M. 
& O. R. R. Co., 23 I. C. C. 417, ad- 
mitted that this river line had an 
arrangement with the L. & N. respect- 
ing Alabama river traffic between 
Mobile and Montgomery. Under this 
arrangement the rates charged by the 
river lines on competitive traffic were 
increased sufficiently to protect rail 
rates. In return it appears the L. & 
N. guaranteed a minimum tonnage 
for which the river line received 
compensation whether it performed 
the transportation or not. In this 
way, prior to 1902, the L. & N. con- 
trolled the river rates on those com- 
modities on which competition with 
its rails was possible. 


“It appears that certain river lines 
competitive with Captain Quill were 
started. One of these, organized by 
Joseph Speith, in 1899, was elimin- 
ated by the unfair advantage enjoyed 
by its rival. Another one, known as 
‘The People’s Line,’ became suffi- 
ciently powerful so that it was ac- 
corded the same guarantees as those 
secured in 1897. The various inter- 
ests controlling the consolidated river 
line became dissatisfied and the com- 
bination was dissolved. 


“In June, -1908, the Birmingham 
& Gulf Railway & Navigation com- 
pany purchased the.vessels formerly 
operated by the above described river 
lines. Thus, this new company once 
more presented active river competi- 
tion to the L. & N. between Mobile 


and Montgomery. The L. & N. at 
once met this situation by inducing 
Captain Norman A. Staples, who had 
recently constructed a new boat espe- 
cially designed for service on this 
river, to co-operate with it in plans 
to force the B. & G. R. & N. Co. out 
of business. The records of the L. & 
N. indicate that in June, 1909, it ad- 
vanced $15,000; in August, 1909, 
$20,000; and in June, 1910, $15,000 
to Captain Staples, receiving his notes 
in return. Captain Staples secured 
two additional vessels with which to 
prosecute this competitive struggle. 


“After a period of ruinous compe- 
tition the B. & G. R. & N. Co. found 
it impossible to keep up the fight 
with the boats of Captain Staples, 
financed as they were by the L. & N. 
railroad. Accordingly this company 
discontinued operations in Septem- 
ber, 1910. It is stated that its pro- 
moters lost approximately $150,000 
in the venture. 


“As soon as this competition was 
removed the L. & N. began pressing 
Captain Staples to pay the interest 
and principal on his notes. It ap- 
pears that the rate war had proved 
as disastrous to Captain Staples as 
to his rival, for he, too, found it im- 
possible to meet his obligations. On 
April 9, 1913, the accounts of the L. 
& N. carried a debit balance due from 
Captain Staples of $41,662.12. On 
this date this balance was, by direc- 
tion of Milton H. Smith, president of 
the L. & N., charged off as worth- 
less.”’ (Curtain. ) 

I would state here that Captain 
Staples was so hounded that he com- 
mitted suicide. This is the gratitude 
the railroad had for one who helped 
them hog transportation in that sec- 
tion. 


Is it too much to say that river 
transportation has been snuffed: out 
all over the country by similar meth- 
ods? We-can blame the railroads for 
the utter failure of water transporta- 
tion and the terrible shortage, dur- 
ing the war, and since, of such neces- 
sities as coal and steel and feodstuffs. 
This rule or ruin policy exists today 
just as strong as ever, though the re- 
cent concession of the railroads for 
a lower lakes-rail rate. thar :aH-rail 
rate on-grain from the-west would 
seem to indicate a softening: of-this 
rule or ruin policy. It may be only 
a safe move inasmuch as the roads 
have all they can haul anyway, and 
they get the big end of the deal be- 





tween Buffalo and the Atlantic ports. 
This much can be said, however; it 
was a fine thing to do, because it re- 
leases thousands of freight cars 
hitherto needed to haul grain be- 
tween Chicago and other western 
centers, and the neck of the bottle, 
Buffalo. These cars now can shuttle 
back and forth between the country 
elevators and western lake ports, and 
others between Buffalo and Atlantic 
ports, and not waste time running be- 
tween the western lake ports and 
Buffalo. Not all of this useless traf- 
fic by rail has been stopped, but the 
lower lake-rail rate will have con- 
siderable influence, at least until lake 
shipping is frozen up. 


It has been said that during the 
summer the rail rates were lower 
than in winter when competition 
with lake lines was ‘‘winter killed.’’ 
Perhaps it is more truthful to say 
that boat rates, which are never fixed 
as are rail rates, rose as fall ap- 
proached and winter hazards _in- 
creased marine insurance. The boats, 
of course, have to quit running when 
ice forms. But the bulk of grain 
movement east is over before this 
occurs, hence the real competition 
with the railroads. 


selfish. Even 
communism cannot eliminate selfish- 
ness, hence it won’t work in a large 
way. So the selfishness of a major- 
ity should overrule the selfishness of 
the minority, especially when the mi- 
nority is very small. The organized 
farmers have expressed their belief 
in an advantage to them if water 
transportation were re-established on 
navigable streams and increased on 
the great lakes. For this reason I 
have been studying both sides of the 
question. 


We find one or more railroads run- 
ning parallel to every stream that is 
or may become navigable. That is 
good engineering, for the grade is 
easily established in river valleys. 
Maybe this was the main reason it 
has happened thus. Or did it just 
happen? Was it a vicious, rather 
than an engineering reason that rail- 
roads followed navigable streams and 
along the lakes? Was it just hap- 
penstance that the railroads acquired 
the river banks in cities best suited 
to wharfage? Anyway, such is the 
situation today. We have no river 
transportation, though the govern- 
ment has spent and continues to 
spend billions of dollars on river and 
harbor improvement. It has become 
a political sop to hand out to their 
constituents, so congressmen keep up 
the farce of river improvement. It 
makes the little river shipping cost 


Every interest is 
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dollars per ton where rail shipping 
the same distance costs cents. It 
would be funny if it were not so seri- 
ous a matter. 

We can have a great inland lake 
and .river transport system. We 
ought to have it. We will have it 
when the people get up on their hind 
feet and demand a square deal for 
water shipping. But the railroads 
have got to keep hands off whether 
competition hurts them or not. It 
should be a survival of the fittest as 
in every other business. It is my 
humble opinion, however, that there 
is-plenty of business both for water 
and rail transportation. The rail- 
roads will have all they can do. They 
will get it all in winter and plenty in 
summer to keep them hustling. 

Let me quote Major-General Lan- 
sing H. Beach, Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, from an article 
he wrote for National Inland Water- 
ways, August, 1920: 

“We have heard it said many times 
that waterway transportation is ad- 
vantageous, and I would like to give 
a few of the reasons in detail why it 
is. Business men like concrete rea- 
sons, and I can name a few: In the 
first place, the cost of the cargo box 
for carrying freight by rail is prac- 
tically three times the cost of the 
same capacity cargo box for carrying 
freight by water. In the next place, 
it takes only half the power to move 
a given tonnage through the water 
that it does to carry that same ton- 
nage over the rails. 

“Another great advantage that 
water-borne traffic has, is that the 
ioading and the unloading of the 
cargo box, whether it be ship or 
barge, is more quickly and econom- 
ically performed than the loading or 
the unloading by rail. 

“You take it at New Orleans, a 
vessel starts to load cotton in the 
morning at 7 o’clock, the warehouse 
floor is filled with cotton as tight as 
it can be packed. The men start put- 
ting it in the yessel’s hold at 7 o’clock 
and the railroad starts running cot- 
ton in under the warehouse floor at 
the same hour. , By 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon the vessel has cleared the 
floor not only of all that was stored, 
but all that the railroads have been 
able to run in from 7 o’clock until 2. 
The vessel then stops work and the 
railroad continues running cotton 
and gets the warehouse floor filled 
by 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning, and 
by 7 o’clock the next day the same 
story is repeated. 

“A 10,000-ton vessel is loaded 
with iron ore at some of the princi- 
pal harbors on the lakes inside of 
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three hours. I would like to know if 
you can get any such tonnage into 
any cars in the same time? 

“Another important reason is the 
greater capacity of the box permits 
the loading to be done without the 
necessity of moving the cargo box 
back and forward, as is required by 
rail. It takes only a small steam ves- 
sel to propel a sufficient number of 
barges to carry the contents of a 
railway train two miles long. The 
ordinary cargo-carrying vessel of the 
ocean will take a load that it takes a 
train from four to seven miles long 
to bring to the vessel’s side. 


“Another great feature of economy 
is the fact that it takes very few 
men to carry the load by water. A 
vessel starts on its course, it does 
not need other men to watch the way, 
to patrol the track or to give signals. 
I had occasion recently to look up the 
matter, and I was astonished to find 
that the cargo-carrying personnel of 
the railroads form such a small per- 
centage of the employes necessary to 
move the train, leaving out of con- 
sideration in every way the men who 
would be called ‘overhead charges,’ 
such as the officials of the road and 
even the clerks in the offices. I found 
that the train crew bears a percent- 
age of only about one-fifth of the men 
actually needed to run the train. 


“On one railroad of over 8,000 
miles mileage, the percentage was 
nineteen and one-tenth of the entire 
force, leaving out the clerks and 
overhead. On another railroad of 
over 5,000 miles, the percentage was 
twenty and four-tenths; while for all 
the railroads of the United States, 
the percentage of train crew neces- 
sary to operate the trains was sixteen 
and four-tenths per cent, a trifle less 
than one-sixth the number required 
to keep that train moving. With a 
boat, the crew does it all and you 
don’t have six times the number nec- 
essary to move that freight. 

“Now, you hear the question asked 
a good many times, if freight can be 
moved so much more cheaply by wat- 
er than by rail, why isn’t it done. 
The principal causes are not hard to 
find. In the first place, the towns 
along the river or the waterways form 
only a small percentage of the com- 
modity-consuming communities, and 
the freight has.to move away from 
the waterways. The easiest and most 
economical way for the transfer of 
freight is from water to rail, but the 
railroads have discriminated againgt 
the waterways, and I do not kgow o 
a better argument of the value of 
waterways than the attitude that the 
railroads havé shown towards them.” 





This closing remark of the general 
reminds me of the attitude of New 
York City and Buffalo in regard to 
the enlarging of the channel leading 
from the Great Lakes to the ocean 
via St. Lawrence river. I found a 
very decided opposition to this in 
Buffalo, but the business there are 
sure the ocean vessels will not use 
the channel and enter the lakes even 
if made possible. They say it will 
take too long to make the trip to the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence. Freight 
can be unloaded, loaded and put in 
New York harbor by freight cars 
quicker and cheaper than for an 
ocean freighter to sail into the lakes 
to load, so they say. 

All I could say to these arguments 
was that if Buffalo could not be hurt 
by the proposed scheme, then why 
worry. And someone aptly said, ‘““We 
are not dead sure it will work out as 
we say it will. It may succeed!” So, 
there’s the rub. It may succeed. 
Therefore, Buffalo and New York are 
selfishly interested in seeing that the 
lakes-ocean channel is not made 
navigable by ocean freighters. 


Ocean-going vessels are not built 
for lake navigation, objectors say. 
Such boats can be built, if necessary. 
Speed can be gained by cutting across 
from Buffalo to New York by rail, 
they say. Speed is not always a fac- 
tor. They who are in a hurry will 
continue to use rail transportation. 

But this brings up another ques- 
tion: The state of New York spent 
over $15,000,000 to build the barge 
canal from Buffalo to the Hudson 
river. There are side branches also. 
This inland waterway, 440 miles in 
length, has a width in its narrowest 
parts of 75 feet, and a uniform depth 
of 12 feet. All its locks will take 
300-foot barges of 3,000 tons capac- 
ity. Barges can make eight miles an 
hour—in fact, a fleet has made the 
journey between Buffalo and New 
York in four days. Fleets of barges 
ought to make the trip from Buffalo 
to New York and return, allowing 
for loading and unloading, in from 
12 to 18 days. No freight train serv- 
ice is equal to that. It would take a 
hundred freight cars to hold as much 
as one new barge on this canal. One 
self-propelled barge can pull two oth- 
ers. Ask any rail traffic man if he 
would guarantee as speedy service as 
that for a given quantity of grain. 


A. D. Shamel Goes to Alabama to 
Investigate the Satsuma 
Under instructions from the U. S. 
department of agriculture, A. D. 
, Shamel, physiologist, is in Alabama 


to gather some information concern- 
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ing the Satsuma orange, which is 
grown to a considerable extent in that 
state. 

This information is to be gathered 
for the benefit of California grower's 
who have asked for data concerning 
the variety with an idea of learning 
whether it is practicable to propagate 
the variety in that state. 

Some work has been begun in Ala- 
bama along the line of standardiza- 
tion of the Satsuma through bud se- 
lections, and Mr. Shamel will be 
called upon to aid the Alabama grow- 
ers further in this respect. He will 
be gone about a month. 


STEM-END ROT CAUSE OF MUCH 
LOSS TO CITRUS GROWERS 


Trees infested with scale insects 
and containing dead wood that har- 
bors the fungus causing stem-end rot, 
are especially liable to have their 
fruits attacked by this disease. H. 
E. Stevens, at one time plant pathol- 
ogist at the University Experiment 
Station, but now county agent in Lee 
County, says that such trees should 
be immediately freed from scales by 
spraying with a good contact insecti- 
cide, such as soaps or oils. This ‘is 
essential because the scales are an 
important factor in developing stem- 
end rot. 


It is known that the presence of 
scale insects favor the development 
of the disease. While they cannot 
directly cause the disease, they seem 
to induce a_ condition in the fruit 
whereby the rot may develop if 
spores of the fungus and warm, hu- 
mid conditions are present. Stem- 
end rot develops more freely on fruits 
having a number of scale _ insects 
clustered about the stem end or un- 
der the calyx. They seem to weaken 
the fruit or form wounds through 
which the fungus enters and later 
causes the fruit to drop or decay. A 
close watch should be kept over the 
trees for scale insects. Where they 
become abundant, a thorough spray- 
ing should be made with soap or oil 
emulsion. 

It is important to kill the scales 
that cluster around the stem end of 
the fruit and particular attention 
should be given to thoroughly cover 
the fruit with the spray. This spray- 
ing may have to be repeated once or 
twice. 


Stem-end rot makes its first ap- 
pearance in late summer or early fall 
when the fruit is approaching ma- 


turity. It often causes considerable 
loss of fruits after they are packed. 
It is a decay of the fruit which begins 


at the stem end and finally involves 
the whole fruit. A severe dropping 
of fruits is usually the first indica- 
tion of the disease. The drops appear 
yellowish at the stem end and may be 
somewhat softened at the point. Ina 
few days a small, brown or coffee- 
colored spot develops around the 
stem end and this gradually enlarges 
until the entire fruit is rotted. Where 
the disease is severe in trees, fruits 
are frequently picked that appear to 
be perfectly sound which later de- 
velop the decay during shipment or 
in storage. 


AN OMISSION 


Oct. 30, 1920. 
My Dear Mr. Frisbie: 

An unusual error crept into my 
story in The Citrus Industry for Oc- 
tober concerning the necessity for 
keeping count of the costs of produc- 
ing citrus crops; whether through 
error in my manuscript or in the 
typesetting I do not know. 

In listing the various items of ex- 
pense and depreciation, the story, as 
printed, says: “‘Deduct ten per cent 
for depreciation of farms. Uncle 
Sam allows ten per cent depreciation 
upon farms.” 

This should have read ‘farm 
fences,’”’ it being farm fences upon 
which our income tax auditors allow 
ten per cent yearly depreciation. 
Manifestly Uncle Sam does not allow 
any depreciation upon farms as a 
whole, but instead allows deprecia- 
tion in the amounts given in this ar- 
ticle upon each of the various things 
which go to make up a farm or grove. 

Yours truly, 
P. L. WAYCOUP. 


Uses Lemon Juice With That 
of Cantaloupe 


F. P. Van Hook, a reader of this 
publication, sends in for publication 
the following recipe which he has 
used for two years and which he com- 
mends to others: 


Take a medium size cantaloupe, 
dig out with a spoon all of the meat 
and save the juice. Put this into a 
bowl and add the juice of one stan- 
dard size lemon and one-half cup of 
sugar. Stir up well and put on ice 
for about two hours before serving. 
You can make any amount by using 
the same proportion. 

You will find this not only delici- 
ous, but also very healthy and when 
served a great many people will not 
know what it is, but everybody likes 
it. 








THE RELATION OF DEFORESTA- 
TION TO CITRUS CULTURE IN 
FLORIDA 


(Continued from Page 5) 

An effective law would not be 
much of a hardship upon Florida 
timber land owners, anyway. Pine 
cones are plentiful and easily gotten. 
Their planting would be only a small 
item of expense in comparison with 
the added value the young trees in a 
few years would give to the land. 
As it is, a fair portion of the forest 
areas already cut over have partially 
replanted themselves without human 
aid. Other areas, however, where 
timber has been cut at the wrong 
time of the year for the dropped 
cones to sprout, or where the brush 
has been burned before the seeds had 
a chance to germinate and sprout, 
are standing treeless and barren. An 
adequate and effective law would as- 
sure the proper replanting of each 
and every acre; and young trees 
would be at something like proper 
distaance from each other, instead of 
rising in some places in close groups, 
where cones from fallen trees have 
brought forth the second generation, 
and have left nearby places barren. 

If we revert to the effect upon cli- 
matic conditions of large forest areas 
within the state, it would seem as if 
the citrus growers of Florida might 
well be the persons to take up in all 
seriousness the advocacy of the prop- 
er sort of protective enactment, and 
later to carry it through to a success- 
ful termination. A certain amount 
of education of the people of the 
state properly should precede efforts 
to have the acutal law passed. Lack 
of understanding of many proposed 
laws often is responsible for their re- 
jection, when had they been fully un- 
derstood they would have been ac- 
cepted with acclaim. 

Time was when active opposition 
to such a law might have been ex- 
pected from various large timber and 
turpentine interests, but that time 
has passed. Florida is filling up with 
an active and aggressive population. 
Lands in the raw which once were 
worth a-mere song now are worth 
considerable, and taxes which the 
holders must pay upon them are 
mounting upward. Why not have 
such portion of these raw lands as 
are cut-over lands replanted to trees 
and in line to become valuable for 
their timber possibilities once more. 
The big lumber interests today would 
be more than likely to see the point, 
and to favor such a law as being to 
their own advantage, as well as be- 
ing of value to the citrus growers 
whose groves are exposed to cold un- 
necessarily through the existence of 
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cut-over lands in too great quantity. 

It looks like an unusual opportun- 
ity for boards of trade, citrus and 
other organizations within Florida to 
embrace; and to effect a reformation 
of tremendous value to coming gen- 
erations, both of citrus growers and 
of land holders of every sort, while 
preserving to the state the great lum- 
bering and naval stores industries 
which otherwise must soon pass out 
of existence. 

SHIPPERS WIN BULGE 
PACK FIGHT 
(Continued from Page 9) 
railroad handling also must take 
place before old conditions are re- 
stored. He exhibited what he de- 
clared were 150 letters from northern 
fruit handlers as to the necessity for 
the bulge pack, but said he hardly 
thought it now necessary to introduce 
them. 

H. W. Sampson, of the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department 
of Agriculture, said the bureau 
strongly favors bulge packs as aids 
to growers in the sale of fruits and 
vegetables. R. Cummings, of Chi- 
cago, secretary of the American Fruit 
and Vegetable Shippers’ Association, 
said the produce trade of the north 
was practically unanimous in de- 
manding the bulge pack, and that it 
would be ruinous to abolish it in any 
one section. 

Motion was made by M. J. Daet- 


wyler of Orlando, that the meeting . 


recess until 2 p. m., but it was 
brought to a close by Mr. Monzies 
stating that he felt it need continue 
no further. He said that he and Mr. 
Voorhees of Atlanta, as representa- 
tives of the perishable freight com- 
mittee of the American Railway As- 
sociation were prepared to recom- 
mend to the committee, and C. A. 
Blood its chairman in New York, that 
the bulge pack be retained. How- 
ever, he said the railroads would feel 
justified in the future in enforcing 
strictly the provisions limiting the 
size of the bulge as agreed upon in 
1918 with the shippers. Also that 
they would in the future have to take 
measures looking to refusing to han- 
dle’ shipments where boxes were im- 


_ properly or carelessly made. Mr. 


Menzies’ statement was well received, 
constituing as it did a decided change 
from the language of the notice 
which called the meeting. He was 
applauded liberally at its completion. 





THE BATTLE OF THE BUGS 
(Continued from Page 12) 
Nature seems to have planned an even 
distribution of life, with one thing 
preying upon another. It is the sur- 


vival, not always of the fittest from 
our standpoint, but of the fittest 
specimens of any particular species 
of plant or animal. » By natural selec- 
tion an insect may become used to a 
very different climate than that 
which it started out. 

Insects that were not particularly 
multitudinous when living on wild 
vegetation, may become a great pest 
after learning to like some cultivated 
crop which affords good feeding 
ground. 

We have in the United States such 
different kinds of climate and varie- 
ties of plant life that insect pests 
from any other country can easily 
gain a foothold here. Little do the 
people realize how important is the 
police force, as it were, of the na- 
tional horticulture board and of the 
bureau of entomology of the United 
States department of agriculture. 
They must detect and arrest every 
pest that comes to our shores in ship- 
ments of fruits, grain, livestock, or 
nursery stock. This is not always 
easily accomplished, because the 
farmers are not ‘“bugologists,” and 
will let a pest become quite destruc- 
tive before reporting to any insect 
specialist. By that time it is probab- 
ly widely scattered. It is important, 
therefore, that new insects be report- 
ed to the county agent or sent dead 
to the state agricultural college or 
United States bureau of entomology 
with a description of their damages. 

Eltweed Pomeroy, of Donna, Tex., 
president of the Rio Grande Horti- 
cultural society, has been in Cali- 
fornia for some time inspecting citrus 
conditions there and buying stock for 
his nurseries in the Rio Grande delta. 
Mr. Pomeroy has issued a bulletin on 
‘Pruning Citrus Trees” in which he 
covers the situation as it exists in 
Texas. Mr. Pomeroy invites Cali- 
fornia growers who happen to be in 
Texas this winter to attend the meet- 
ing of the Texas Horticultural so- 
ciety which will be held at Rio Grande 
delta. 


A big real estate deal was made ip 
Fort Meade when W. A. Hatchell and 
associates, C. B. Edwards, L. M. Law- 
son and S. Vaughn of Darlington 8. 
C., S. H. Lawson of Winter Park and 
Cc. H. Thompson of Winter Haven 
purchased the big 160-acre Sciota 
citrus grove about four miles east of 
Fort Meade. The sum required to 
buy this immense grove was around 
$50,000. Mr. Hatchell and associates 
formerly owned this grove, in faet 
they cleared the land and planted the 
grove three years ago and then sold 
it, only to regret their sale. 
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ATTEMPT TO SAVE A 50 
YEAR OLD ORANGE GROVE 


C. H. Funck of Kissimmee, Fla., 
owns an orange grove estimated to 
be 50 years old. It has borne abun- 
dantly up to two years ago. 

The 1919-20 crop was but 4,000 
boxes, due to “‘drop,”’ caused by the 
poor physical condition of the trees. 

Dr. R. T. Weaver, the U. 8S. demon- 
stration agent, examined the grove 
and found it to be underlaid with a 
hardpan and rock formation, which 
was assumed to be the cause of the 
trouble. 

A novel method was adopted in at- 
tempting to save the valuable grove. 
Dr. Weaver and orange growers 
throughout the region are watching 
the results with great interest, as 
there are several hundred acres of 
other old groves nearby which are 
similarly affected, and which will be 
treated in the same way if Mr. 
Funck’s experiment proves success- 
ful. 

To begin with the trees were se- 
verely pruned. Twenty trees were 
then selected for a test of the efficacy 
of subsoiling with dynamite with a 
view to breaking up the hardpan and 
underlying rock to give the roots a 
deeper and more extended feeding 
bed. 
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This work was conducted as fol- 
lows: Bore holes were put down on 
two sides of each tree, three feet deep 
and located seven feet from the 
trunk. Each hole was charged with 
dynamite. Every blast was carefully 
watched to note the heaving of the 
soil. So far as surface appearances 
went the effect seemed to be very 
good. 


GOVERNMENT ISSUES 
NEW CITRUS BULLETIN 


“To what extent can citrus fruit 
be grown in the South?” “How can 
losses, such as citrus growers suf- 
fered in the past, be avoided?” “Can 
money be made in the citrus indus- 
try?” 

Because these questions have been 
asked so many times and because 
there is a widespread interest in the 
subject, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has made a spe- 
cial study of conditions in the Gulf 
States, the results of which have been 
published in Farmers’ Bulletin 1122, 
“Citrus Fruit Growing in the Gulf 
States.” 

This bulletin briefly sketches the 
development of citrus fruit growing 
in Florida and other Gulf coast sec- 
tions, points out some of the unfor- 


tunate experiences of growers in the 
earlier years and the lessons taught 
by those experiences, emphasizing 
the importance of choosing suitable 
locations, sites, and soils, and gives 
information concerning grove man- 
agement, including the preparation of 
the soil, planting the trees, methods 
of tillage, use of fertilizers, pruning, 
protection from frost injury, and the 
other operations that count in the 
successful production of citrus fruits. 


The more important varieties of 
the different citrus fruits, especially 
for Florida conditions, are discussed; 
also many other matters that the 
grower or prospective grower needs 
to know about. The _ prospective 
grower, who is not familiar with con- 
ditions in the regions to which he 
may turn his attention, is advised 
not to make any investments until 
he personally examines the land on 
which he proposes to locate. 

This bulletin, which may be ob- 
tained on request to the United States 
Department of Agricclture, is intend- 
ed to help not only the prospective 
and the inexperienced grower, but al- 
so to give experienced growers a bet- 
ter understanding of the most satis- 
factory methods in use in the regions 
with which they may not be personal- 
ly familiar. 








A Frank Statement 


Of Our Policy-- 


At this time when the general trend of commodity prices is downward the public naturally 
desires to know what store is going to give the greatest advantages in buying merchandise. 


We desire, therefore, to express our own policy in regard to prices. 


will put these reductions into effect immediately, even though our merchandise was purchased 


at the old higher figures. 


We do this with the sole idea of doing our share to co-operate in bringing about a normal 
level of prices as soon as possible. 


We urge our readers to visit the store as frequently as possible and read ourdaily announce- 
ments which will tell of special values as they are announced from time to time. 


Remember that this store always aims to give its customers more value per dollar than any- 


where else in Florida. 


Christmas stocks are being shown in great abundance at this time and it’s an advisable 
thing to select what gifts you can at the present time. 


MAAS BROTHERS 


Tampa, Florida 


Briefly stated our pol- 
icy is, as soon as manufacturers or distributors of merchandise announce reductions in prices we 
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